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THE EDUCATIONAL ADVANTAGES ENJOYED BY MOSES.—II. 


6 Bae Egyptians had a passion for writing. They had developed 

their alphabetic system probably as early as four thousand 
years before the Christian era. Their tombs and temples were 
covered with. brilliantly illuminated texts. Accounts were kept 
with accuracy, and official reports rendered with exactness. Sages 
spoke in favor of learning, children were diligently instructed in 
the schools, and education was the only road to political prefer- 
ment. 

When Danuf was sailing up the Nile to introduce his son Pepi 
into the ‘* court school of books,” he admonished him: ‘*Give thy 
heart to learning and love her like a mother, for there is nothing 
that is so precious as learning.’”’ The motives urged in favor of 
learning are drawn from its utility, and not from its refining and 
ennobling influence, nor yet from the pleasure to be derived from 
the pursuit and acquisition of knowledge. Danuf gives utterance 
to the sentiment of his time: 

“Behold there is no profession which is not governed, 
It is only the learned man who rules himself.” 


The ignorant man ‘* is like the heavily-laden donkey, he is driven 
by the scribe.” The scribe may become the ruler of men. ‘‘ The 
profession of scribe is a princely profession, his writing materials 
and his rolls of books being pleasantness and riches.” He must 
persevére in the acquisition of knowledge, for ‘‘if the work of 
books is an abomination to him, then the goddess of fortune is not 
with him.” 

Thoth is the god of learning and the scribe of the gods. The 
student must pray to him: ‘*Come to me and guide me, and 
make me to act justly in thine office. Thine office is more beauti- 
ful than all offices. * * Let all the world tell of thy might, that 
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all men may say: ‘Great is that which Thoth hath done.’ Let 
them come with their children, to cause them to be marked as 
scribes.” 

The instruction house in the Old and Middle empires seems to 
have been attached to the court; but the schools of the New Empire 
were connected with the several departments of the government. 
Children who were to be educated for the profession of scribe were 
sent to these schools while yet quite young, and were subjected to 
the severest discipline. His mother brought to the schoolboy his 
daily allowance of food—three rolls of bread and two jugs of beer. 
But if the food was sparing the floggings were abundant. This 
severity was justified by the masters: ‘* The youth has a back, he 
attends when it is beaten.” A pupil, in a letter to his teacher, 
says: ‘*I was with thee since I was brought up asa child; thou 
didst beat my back, and thy instruction went into my ear.” Still 
greater severity was not unknown. A pupil who had graduated at 
the school writes to his former tutor: ‘Thou hast made me 
buckle-to since the time that I was one of thy pupils. I spent my 
time in the lock-up; he bound my limbs He sentenced me to 
three months, and I was bound in the temple.” The pupil was 
called early in the morning to attend to his studies, and was glad 
when the noon-time brought him respite. Admonitions were fre- 
quently repeated. 

The motives to which these admonitions were addressed were 
hope and fear—the pupil would attain honors, the pupil would be 
flogged and come to some badend. ‘* Prepare thyself for the office 
of a prince, that thou mayest attain thereto when thou art old. 
Happy the scribe who is skillful in all his official duties.” ‘Let 
thy heart attend to what I say; that will bring thee to happiness.” 
‘« Spend no day in idleness, or thou wilt be flogged. For the ears 
of the young are placed on the back, and he hears when he is 
flogged.” 

Having perfected himself in writing, which was no easy task, the 
pupil was set to copying the rules for wise conduct and good 
manners, as uttered by the sages of old—Ptah-hotep, Danuf, Ena, 
and others. Sometimes texts were taken from religious or magical 
books, poems, and fairy tales. At a later date instruction was 
given by means of fictitious correspondence between teacher and 
pupil. These letters the tutor usually took out of books, and 
sometimes paraphrased them, but seldom ventured upon original 
composition. 

The writings of the ancient wise men were worthy of study, and 
have not yet lost their value. The moral precepts teach practical 
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business and political virtue, and good manners suited to the times. 
But the commentators upon the mythology and religious writings 
of former times sought fanciful interpretations, with which we may 
compare the allegorical efforts of the mystical writers of the Middle 
ages. 

The stars were not, indeed, considered as divinities, but as the 
abodes of the souls of the gods. They made charts of the constella- 
tions, tables of the positions of the stars, and laid the foundations of 
our modern calendar. Days were considered lucky or unlucky, 
according as good or bad mythological incidents were connected 
with them. Magic influenced the whole intellectual life. Says 
Professor Erman: ‘* The belief that there were words and actions 
by which they could produce an effect on the powers of nature, 
upon every living being, upon animals, and even upon gods, was 
indissolubly connected with all the actions of the Egyptians. 
Above all, the whole system of the funeral ceremonies and worship 
was ruled by superstition—the wooden figures, who were supposed 
to do the work or prepare the food for the deceased; the formula 
of the offerings, the repetition of which would, they thought, create 
food for him—these, and similar customs, are neither more nor less 
than magical. Neither men nor gods could get on without magic; 
even the latter wore amulets as a protection, and used magical 
formule to constrain each other. Isis was, above all other divini- 
ties, the mistress of magic.” Medical literature, which is quite 
extensive, is dominated by magic, and yet there are the beginnings 
of rational medicine struggling out into practice. The mathemati- 
cal knowledge of the Egyptians was slight, and their method of 
approaching simple problems was tedious, and did not always lead 
to exactness in the results. They rejoiced in fairy-tales, some of 
which may be the originals of our modern tales. 

The poetry of ancient Egypt is abundant. The ballad was a 
form of poetry in which they especially excelled. Their love- 
songs show that human nature is ever the same. Their ‘ beautiful 
gladsome songs” have not lost their charm. One very pretty love- 
song has the form of the Italian ritornedles. The lyric poetry con- 
sists of a multitude of hymns to the gods, in which may be 
discovered true devotional feeling and many noble passages. The 
songs of victory have their place in Egyptian literature, and one of 
these may almost be called their national hymn. The poem of 
Pentaur, which celebrates the victory of Rameses II, over the 
Hittites, has been compared to the Iliad of Homer. 

The religious literature is voluminous, and the historic inscrip- 
tions and papyri are numerous. Considering that which has been 
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brought to light, and that which still remains waiting to be dis- 
covered and published, it is probable that neither Greece nor Rome 
has bequeathed to the modern world so vast a quantity of writing 
as Egypt. When we consider the literary treasures which have 
been permanently lost, we may form some estimate of what must 
have been available for the education of Moses, connected as he 
was with the school of the royal court. 

We have seen by this brief survey that Moses lived in an age of 
great literary activity in western Asia and Egypt, and that Egypt 
was at the very height of its most brilliant literary era. We have 
seen that in Egypt education was held in the highest esteem, and 
that schools were established and maintained in connection with 
the different departments of the government and at the royal court. 
Moses must have been a scholar at the royal court. He possessed 
the natural ability, and had it within his means to acquire the most 
thorough education and the best culture. Writing in Egypt was a 
passion. Records were made of all important and unimportant 
events. Moses was endowed with learning equal to the composi- 
tion of the Pentateuch. Is it not probable that the great leader 
would have made a record of events so closely connected with his 
own life and the history of his people, and so momentous in their 
character? I submit that the probabilities favor this conclusion. 

Rev. J. N. FRADENBURGH. 


WOMAN IN ANCIENT EGYPT. 
Ill. 


— all the evidence which has come down to us regarding 

the condition of woman in Ancient Egypt, it is not too much 
to say that we may rightly conclude that she was in very many and 
important respects quite the equal of man, and that where this was 
not the case, she nevertheless had far more freedom than the 
women of any other oriental land. Only a few years ago a great 
discovery of demotic papyri was made in the Nile valley. Most of 
these have since been translated, and are found to consist ot wills, 
marriage settlements, mortgages, and other legal instruments. In 
the revelations which they make they throw a vivid light upon the 
powers and rights of women, and indeed it is difficult to realize 
that the period, to which the principles illustrated in them belong, 
dates many a year before the Christian era. 
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On the teaching of these papyri Mahaffy, in his ‘* Greek Life and 
Thought,” says: ‘*The first and largest peculiarity in these legal 
documents is one which certainly dated from old times, inasmuch 
as it was opposed to the sentiments alike of Greeks, Persians, and 
Jews. This was the legal independence and freedom of women. 
Even a married woman makes contracts in her own name, holds 
property, and does all legal acts without reference to her husband. 
In fact, a married pair may each contract separately, and they 
often do so. Monogamy is distinctly the rule, though not enforced 
by criminal law, for a constant condition in marriage settlements is 
this: ‘If I (the husband) shall turn aside to any other woman, or 
shall declare any other woman my wife, then I shall surrender’ this 
or that, or repay dowry, or submit to various pecuniary penalties. 
Nay, further, so supreme is the position of woman that we even 
have a man settling all his property, present and prospective, on 
his wife, with this only condition on her part, that she will support 
him while he lives, and give him a decent funeral and sepulture 
when he dies.” 

So strange did these facts seem to the Greeks that Herodotus, 
having visited Egypt and having heard all these marvelous things, 
said in his history: ‘* The Egyptians have established for them- 
selves customs and manners, for the greater part entirely different 
from those of the rest of mankind. For among them the women 
frequent the market and do the buying and selling, while the men, 
staying at home, attend to the spinning.” Of course this statement 
was a merry exaggeration of the gentle Greek, and his hearer or 
reader, no doubt, had many a laugh and many a feeling of commis- 
eration for the uncouth barbarian of the Nile, who did everything 
differently from other people, and foolishly considered his wife as 
important a person as himself. Set this humorous statement of 
Herodotus, and the condition (an unusual one, it is to be hoped) of 
the contract mentioned above, that the wife shall support the hus- 
band while he lives, side by side with the modern magazine satires 
on the facility which woman exhibits in entering the lists of busi- 
ness and professional life, and competing successfully with man, 
and, behold, we have a great cycle of thought completed, and 1900 
B. C. and 1g00 A. D. shake hands. 

To see visibly before us indisputable evidence of woman’s powers 
and privileges in old Egypt, we have but to visit the tombs and look 
upon their mural decorations, There the king depicted his 
triumphs and the glories of his reign; there the public official set 
down, to be read by posterity, his worthy acts, and his claims for a 
happy existence beyond the grave; there are portrayed all the 
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events in a man’s life, varying according to the occupation of the 
one who sleeps within those walls. Egypt stands preéminent in 
the wealth of these wonderful records which she has bequeathed to 
us, and as we compare them with those of other oriental nations of 
antiquity, we notice a most significant fact. In the memorial 
scenes of Egypt alone do we find woman pictured as well as man. 
Elsewhere than here her form was comparatively rarely portrayed. 
In the representations among other nations of the scenes of daily 
life, we do not see her. She had no place in their reality. The 
narrow bounds of the women’s apartments shut her in. When this 
was not so, scruple or custom stood in the way of her representation. 

But in Egypt her life was broad and free. On the everlasting 
rock the dwellers in that land recorded the fact. Side by side with 
her husband she appears, entering into his life, partaking of his joys 
and sorrows, sharing his privileges, aiding his efforts for success, 
and dividing with him the honors gained. Curiously, too, the 
Egyptians do not represent her as an inferior being. Difference of 
size was a device often used by them for indicating this. Rameses 
conquering his adversaries is a giant, they are pigmies. Woman, 
however, is not depicted as smaller than man, unless for some 
special reason. We see her with her husband receiving the guests 
at a social gathering, and she is as large as he. We see her statue 
carved in stone, her husband by her side, and both are of equal 
size. At Beni Hasan we see Khnem-hotep seated on his throne 
receiving many costly presents; he towers above the long lines of 
retainers, male and female, who are coming up laden with the 
gifts. On another section of the wall we see his wife, who is also 
much larger than those around her, but she herself is as large as the 
king, and the female servants are as large as the male. 

Again, we behold the husband in a boat, hunting or fishing. 
His wife or daughter accompanies him, but now she is quite 
diminutive. The inferiority here displayed is a physical one. 
The man, strong and active, exhibits his muscular power, and his 
skill in managing the boat and in bringing down the game. His 
wife is not his equal in these things; she is weak, she depends 
upon him, and sits or stands quietly and meekly by, while he uses 
the punting-pole or the throw-stick. 

The Egyptian woman was free to appear in public as she chose. 
She was seen unveiled on the streets, not only on the occasions of 
the great religious festivals, but at all times, as she visited the shops 
and stores, places of public amusement and the houses of her 
friends. In one of his decrees Rameses III says: ‘I established 
groves in the green places and permitted the people to sit in their 
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shade. I decreed that the foot of the Egyptian woman should visit 
each one of her favorite places, and that no one at all should molest 
her on her way.” Commenting on this Brugsch remarks: 
‘¢ There had been times of civil strife and confusion before Rameses 
III, which had overthrown the good old customs, and he regarded 
it an important service to restore once more the most complete 
security.” 

Again we see many pictures representing the feasts and social 
entertainments of the people. The guests enter and are received 
by the master of the house and his wife, sometimes his mother. 
Both ladies and gentlemen are present. They sit and converse, 
partake of refreshments handed around by servants, or listen to the 
music of the harp or lyre, or watch the dancing girls. Sometimes 
the men are seen sitting together and the women apart, but often, 
too, both are mingled in the company, seated apparently as chance 
or inclination has brought it about. Do we know what they talked 
about? Now and then a hint is given. Good conversationalists 
were as much prized in those days as in our own. Doubtless they 
talked of all the subjects which were of interest to them. The 
events of the day, the state of trade, the stories of the travelers from 
the wonderful lands far away, possibly the weather, or the river, 
which was far more important. When three or four ladies were 
talking together at one of these parties, we know that one ot the 
topics dear to their hearts was earrings. Headgear in those days 
was comparatively simple, but earrings were endlessly diversified, 
and what gowns and hats are to the ladies of to-day, earrings seem 
to have been to the maid and matron on the Nile. 

Polygamy was the exception in ancient Egypt. There are few 
instances of more than one wife in a household. True, double 
marriages sometimes occurred in the reigning house, and in high 
official circles, but these were most frequently from reasons of state. 
While, however, monogamy was almost universal among the 
lower and middle classes, and there was usually but one wife 
honored as such among the wealthy, yet the harem undoubtedly 
often existed as one of the luxuries possessed by the latter class. 

Husband and wife are frequently found represented together, 
even in the pyramid tombs, the wife with her arm around her 
husband’s neck, and the inscription above, ‘‘ the one loved by her 
husband,” or ** the one who loves her husband.” In her home she 
was mistress and her husband’s wishes were subservient to her own. 
As in all oriental countries, she was married while very young, 
often before she was fifteen, and not infrequently was a grand- 
mother at thirty. So her beauty quickly faded, and her form lost 
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its symmetry and grace. Yet though her charms departed, her 
position in the family was unchanged, and the respect which she 
received continued undiminished, untarnished, to the end. 

Among the upper classes servants were employed, but in the 
great majority of households the wife performed all the domestic 
duties, and numberless they were. Rising early, she prepared the 
morning meal, which was very simple, sent out the younger chil- 
dren to drive the cow to pasture, and brought from the river in a 
large jar the daily supply of water. Then came the grinding of the 
grain, the mixing, kneading and baking. Besides these, spinning, 
cutting, sewing and mending had to receive attention. Add to all 
this the marketing and selling of eggs, poultry and butter, and it is 
no wonder that care, weariness and motherhood soon effaced her 
youth and beauty. 

While we cannot doubt that woman was respected and honored 
in Egypt, yet the Egpytian’s ideas of morality were not the same as 
ours. He loved and cared for his wife. She was a privileged per- 
son, especially if she belonged to the middle or upper class. On 
the other hand the moral condition of the workmen, the proletariat 
of Egypt, seems to have been low. With very many of them other 
forms of union were substituted for the strict bonds of marriage. 
Thus we meet frequently in the inscriptions the word ‘* sister,” 
where we should expect the word ‘* wife.” Often the connection 
is such as to lead us to the belief that this term ‘ sister” is only an 
equivalent for mistress. For example on a stele in the Berlin 
museum we read that Amenemhat worshipped in the temple of 
Osiris, accompanied by his mother and seven sisters, who were 
probably the seven ladies of his harem. Again, two stone masons 
who directed the work in the quarries of Hamamat, each had his 
sister with him. As an author remarks: ‘surely two old maids 
could not have had the touching affection to follow their brothers 
into this terrible hot desert.” 

On the point of the laxness of the social principles of the Egyp- 
tians, Erman says: ‘* No reasonable being would take offence at 
the zaivefé with which things are spoken of, or drawn as common 
signs in writing, which, according to our modern feelings, ought to 
be carefully hidden. On the other hand, when we see the series of 
obscene pictures, drawn and annotated by a caricaturist of the 
twentieth dynasty, and when we think that this book was found in 
a tomb, we are shocked at the morality of a nation which could 
supply the deceased with such literature for the eternal journey.” 
The finding of this book is a fact which we cannot ignore, yet we 
do not know the peculiar circumstances which caused it to be 
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placed in this tomb. While it is hard to imagine any which 
would justify such an act, it may be that the truthful and simple 
Egyptians put it there to accompany the owner to the other world, 
not as a pleasure, but as evidence to bring upon him before the 
great judge, his punishment for his wickedness in this world. At 
any rate, balance this fact against such quotations as these, taken 
from books written by their honored sages, and used from genera- 
tion to generation in the instruction of the Egyptian youth: 
‘¢ Beware of a woman from strange parts, whose city is not known. 
When she comes do not look at her, nor know her. She is as the 
eddy in deep water, the depth of which is unknown.” ‘A man’s 
own house is the best thing.” ‘* He who is wise takes to himself a 
wife in his youth.” When we consider these and similar quota- 
tions given in part II of this article, we cannot allow an isolated 
case to militate strongly against the evident teaching of the practical 
philosophy of the land. 

The women of Egypt therefore, held, as we have seen in this 
article, a unique position in the ancient world. Mingling in the 
active life of that great nation, holding high places in the govern- 
ment and in the religious ceremonies of the people, respected and 
honored and influential, who can tell how much of all that was 
best and noblest in the remarkable civilization which once flour- 
ished in the hoary valley of the Nile was due to the position in it 
which woman held? The investigation of all the phases of that 
civilization is a fascinating study, but it has no more interesting 
feature than this, nor one which could give us a higher opinion of 
that ancient life, the echoes of whose activities come to us when 

“Listening the lordly music flowing from 
The illimitable years.” 
Hiram H. Bice. 

St. Joseph, Mo. 


THE COMMERCIAL ACTIVITY OF THE ANCIENTS IN THE EAST. 


N an age when commercial intercourse is making vast strides 
over continents and seas, and thus uniting for mutual advant- 
age nations widely separated, we are apt to regard the trade of 
antiquity as having been very limited, and as having constituted a 
small part of the activity of the ancients. 
But to the student of ancient history a surprising commercial 
activity is known to have existed not only among the nations of 
the West on the shores of the Mediterranean, and northwest on 
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the Atlantic to Britain, but also among the peoples of the Asiatic 
world. 

In the East two great highways for the carrying-trade between 
India and Europe were traversed by the ancients. One of these 
was formed by the river Icarus, in Bactria, the Oxus,! the Caspian 
Sea, the rivers Cyrus and Phasis, and the Euxine, by which the 
treasures of Hindustan found a ready market in Byzantium. This 
journey included, according to Pliny, only four days’ travel by 
land, seven having been consumed in transportation by caravan 
from the Indus to the head waters of the Icarus, and five from the 
head waters of the Cyrus to the Phasis.2, The great emporium of 
this vast commerce was Cabul, (a name given by Jewish traders 
in memory of Cabul in Galilee), which was in all probability a 
great centre of trade from time immemorial, while its glory faded 
away as a commercial capital only in the eighteenth century. 
Strabo® differs somewhat from the above, and acquaints us of 
another route, or rather variation from the above. He mentions 
a carrying-trade down the Ochus* and Oxus to the Caspian, and 
thence to Albania. From this region the merchandise was taken 
by the Cyrus, or Kur, and tributary streams to the Euxine, and 
thence to the West. 

From a remote period the shores of the Euxine were peopled by 
thriving colonies of Asiatic and European Greeks, who, taking 
with them the arts and civilization of Greece, produced a salutary 
influence upon the Tartar and Japhetic wild tribes that lined the 
northern shores with their tents and huts. Miletus was the pro- 
lific mother of the majority of the old Greek colonies.6 She 
reared Sinope, Tios, Amisus and Trapezus on the southern shores 
of the Euxine, and Dioscurias on the eastern shore, while she 
spread along the barren northern shores the thriving towns of 
Panticapeum, Theodocia and Olbia. Istria and Apollonia on the 
western shores were also daughters of Miletus. 

Athens and Megara aided in the Greek colonization of the shores 
of the Pontic sea. The former shared in the colonization of 
Amisus, while the latter gave birth to ‘*‘ Heraclea Pontica,” while 
Corinth founded *‘ Apollonia in Ponto.” The Pontic lands might 
well seduce the eye of the Greek with their honey, wax, cattle and 


1) Pliny. Fi. first century. The Oxus in ancient times must have flowed west- 
ward, 

2) Identified by some as the Pison of ‘* Genesis,’ between Caspian and Black Sea 

3) Strabo. Lib. xi. 

4) The Ochus must have been a river flowing northwest into the Caspian Sea. 

5) Arrian’s voyage. 
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fine linen clothes which the Greeks had received from these regions 
for centuries, while the black waters of the sea itself sustained 
numerous aquatic species, among them the tunny-fish, which, as 
‘*salted meats” filled the markets of Greece as early as the time 
Herodotus. * 

The ancient appearance of these shores after the settlement of 
the principal Greek colonies must have presented a striking con- 
trast to that of to-day, and the Greek refinement must have 
influenced the northern tribes to a far greater degree than can 
ever be ascertained. 

The shores of the Euxine were blessed with the products of 
India as well as their own native commodities, for the ‘carrying 
trade from India was not directed alone to Byzantium, the deli- 
cacies of the East having been bartered for by the peoples along 
the coasts of this sea. 

The merchandise was transported by the Oxus into Hyrcania, 
and thence by various rivers to the lands bordering on the Pontic 
sea.2, The material prosperity of those vast regions northward 
of the Euxine and Caspian was evidently very great, while the 
continual distribution of the wealth of India from the maritime 
cities of Sinope and Amisus over the provinces of Asia Minor con- 
duced to augment their general prosperity. 

Hippocrates informs us that the country watered by the Phasis 
was in his time® fairly covered with numerous canals, showing 
the prevalence of an extensive domestic commerce, a fertile soil 
and a prosperous people. 

There is no historical evidence to show that India ever imported 
any of the western commodities, although evidence to that effort 
would not surprise the historian of antiquity, remembering as he 
must the uninterrupted return of traders from the West. But 
India herself flooded the West with cotton,* spices, ivory, per- 
fumes, drugs,® indigo, dying materials, emeralds? and pearls. 
By the middle of the first century the Indian trade with the Rom- 
an Empire amounted in value, according to Pliny, to upwards of 
two million dollars, all paid out for Indian goods, while in another 
reference to commerce he informs us that India, Serica® and the 


1) Arrian. (Ox. Ed., 1805). 
2) Strabo. Lib. xi, 
3) 460-357 B. C. 
4) Herod., Lib. iii. Pliny, Lib. xii. Strabo. Lib. xv. Arrian. 
Pliny, Lib. viii. 
Strabo. 
Pliny, Lib. xxxvii. 
China, 
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peninsula of India‘ annually drained the empire of double that 
sum. 

This gigantic carrying-trade, however, was not confined in 
Pliny’s day to the highway by the Oxus, Caspian and Euxine, 
but was shared by a route even older, in the writer’s opinion, 
viz., the ancient water route across the Arabian Gulf and up the 
Red Sea to Alexandria, which became the western emporium of 
the Indian sea trade. 

Let us trace the beginnings of this sea passage. 

It has been a prevalent theory that the northern highway by 
land and water was the more ancient of the two; but the most 
recent Mvestigation, resulting in an extended knowledge of the 
East, lends but little support to this view. 

The wide conquests of Amenhotep I. and Thothmes I. of the 
eighteenth Egyptian dynasty? brought the Egyptians into inti- 
mate connection with one of the greatest maritime peoples of the 
ancient world—the Sidonians of Phoenicia, who for several cen- 
turies afterward manned the Egyptian navy in the Red Sea. 

The Egyptians, prior to their employment of the Sidonian sea- 
men, had never sustained a commercial fleet. They were con- 
trolled by a superstitious fear of offending the God Osiris by 
launching themselves on the bosom of the sea, which they deemed 
impure as being the abode of the God of Evil, Se¢, the great enemy 
of Osiris. 

But the votaries of Osiris willingly opened the Red Sea trade 
when the Sidonians offered to man an Egyptian fleet. A war-fleet 
was necessary to Egypt for the preservation of her valuable 
possessions in the country of Pun,* across the sea, which had 
been in Egyptian hands, through conquest, since the days of 
Thothmes III.,5 and which so remained until the end of the 
twentieth dynasty. °® 

The treasures of Pun, or Yemen, were worth protecting, and 
the skill of the Sidonian navigators made Egypt the Queen of the 
Red Sea. 

Yemen yielded commodities very similar to those of India— 
ivory, spices, various metals and gems—which formed the cargoes, 
and without which the Red Sea would probably never have been 








1) Hindustan. 
2) 1600 B.C. 

3) Lenormant and Chevalier, Vol. II. 
4) Southern Arabia, or Yemen. 

5) 1600 to 1550 B. C. 

6) 900 B.C. 
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ploughed by an Egyptian commercial navy. It was this Egyp- 
tian trade on the Red Sea that finally paved the way for a greatly 
augmented international commerce between India and the king- 
dom of Juda. The rising power of the Philistines and Aramzans 
in Solomon’s day necessitated a combination for mutual protection 
between Hiram, King of Tyre, and the Jewish monarch, and this 
union of interests was destined to open a vast trade with India. 
This was made feasible not only by virtue of Solomon’s fame, 
but by the declining power of the Egyptian monarchy, accom- 
panied by a loss of supremacy on the Red Sea. 

The Phoenicians long before this time had established a thriving 
traffic between India and their own country. But this trade, 
coeval as it was with the Egyptians on the Red Sea, was directed 
through a different channel. The Phoenicians had planted colonies 
of merchants in Yemen, in southern Arabia, where the ships from 
India unloaded their cargoes of precious merchandise, whence the 
latter was carried by caravan across the sandy deserts of Arabia 
to their destination, Phoenicia. But the union of Judah and Tyre 
gave a fresh impetus to the East India traffic, and regular voy- 
ages were now undertaken by ships manned by Tyrian sailors be- 
tween the sea-ports at the head of the Arabian Gulf and India,* 
with an extension, in all probability, of a coast trade southward 
as far as Malabar and Ceylon. ? 

The ships used in this Indian carrying-trade were called ‘* ships 
of Tarshish,”’?? which referred to their having been modeled on 
the same plan as the Phoenician vessels that sailed to Tarshish, 
or Spain. 

Prior to the reigns of Solomon and Hiram the Red Sea had 
been navigated only in the interest of /oca/ trade. This sea has 
always been regarded as far more difficult of navigation than the 
Arabian Gulf and Indian Ocean; but the impetus given by Solo- 
mon’s alliance with Tyre was sufficient to encourage the Tyrian 
sailors to biave its dangers and turn it into a great international 
highway. 

The Egyptians had been content to sail to Yemen, and there 
load their ships with the Indian merchandise deposited by the 
Indian packets. 





1) Lenormant and Chevalier, Vol. IT. 

2) Malabar and Ceylon were very rich. Malabar was so enticing that Jews settled 
there as early as 1oo B. C. and in the fifth century, A.D. [See MENORAH, 
March, 1888]. 

3) IL Chron. ix, xxi. 
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But Solomon’s navy sailed the whole distance from the head of 
the Red Sea to the country of Ophir,! stopping only for provis- 
ions at the sea-ports of Yemen.? These visits of the merchant- 
men to Yemen were, according to Lenormant and Chevalier, the 
means of spreading the fame of Solomon among the Adites in that 
part of Arabia, and thus was the immediate occasion of the visit 
of the Queen of Sheba® to the Jewish king. 

The Tyrian ships returned from India laden with ivory, gold, 
tin, cotton, spices, sandal-wood, etc., destined to augment the 
wealth of Tyre and Jerusalem. But the death of Solomon was 
likewise the death-knell of the foreign trade of Judah, save that 
which she always maintained, to a greater or less extent, with 
the Euphrates valley by means of caravans. 

The Egyptians, moreover, had determined upon the expedient 
of excluding all foreigners from their dominions, and, as the Red 
Sea was geographically under their mastery, all commerce by way 
of it necessarily ceased, and the Indian trade was turned back 
into its former channel across Arabia. George Smith points out 
another great highway through Assyria, and maintains that inter- 
course was carried on between India and Spain through Babylon, 
Nineveh, Carchemesh and Tyre.* 

The conquests of Alexander in Egypt revived to a large extent 
the commerce by way of the Red Sea, though it never arose again 
to its ancient magnitude until our own day. The Mahometan 
conquests destroyed completely for a time the Indian carrying- 
trade with the West by way of the Arabian Gulf and the Red 
Sea,® and international commerce reverted to its northern chan- 
nels by way of the Caspian and Black Seas to Byzantium, which 
thereby became the market for all the wealth of India, and 
through which civilized Europe received her earliest impressions 
of the glory of the Aryan race in the peninsula of Hindustan. 


A. KiInGsLey GLOVER. 





1) Ophir is accepted by some as having been in the modern Guzerat, in Hindustan 
Bochart identified Ophir with Ceylon. Gesenius identified Ophir with Goa and 
surrounding country. There was another Ophir in South Arabia, I incline 
towards Gesenius’ or Bochart’s view of the Indian Ophir’s location. ‘There are but 
few indications of Guzerat having been a rich land. 

2) These voyages must have been of about three years’ duration. 

3) She must have traveled by caravan, on account of her numerous following (See 
I Kings x). 

4) There was another route of importance from India, i. e., that by way of the 
Persian Gulf, the Tylos and Arvid islands, Babylon and the valley of the Euphrates. 
It was moreover a very ancient one, and was perhaps used by traders before the 
migrations of the Caananites westward from their primitive seat. This route joined 
that indicated by George Smith after leaving the Red Sea. 

5) The Arabs, be it understood, developed a trade of their own with India and the 
Far East after the seventh century. 





BIBLIA, 
THE EXCAVATIONS AT DEIR EL BAHARI. 


{= clearing of the Temple of Deir el Bahari is practically 

finished. This great work has extended over nearly three 
winters, and has occupied 215 working days. The Temple of 
Hatshepsu, as it can be seen from the village of Luxor, now pre- 
sents a striking sight to the traveller coming from Goornah along 
the old avenue, or sidewise from Ramesseum. The proto-Doric 
columns give one the impression of a Greek temple; and the white 
limestone of which they are made, though by no means to be com- 
pared to white marble, contributes to that illusion. 

The very last days of the excavation have been productive of 
interesting results. In the sanctuary a heavy lintel, thrown down 
by mummy diggers, nearly closed the entrance from the first cham- 
ber to the second. This lintel has been raised, and the door 
rebuilt. I was thus enabled to clear the first hall of the sanctuary 
down to the pavement, as well as the two next chambers. In doing 
so I discovered an interesting piece of sculpture, a great part of 
which has unfortunately been destroyed by the Copts. It shows the 
garden of the temple, the ponds of water in the neighborhood, and 
the fishes, birds, and water-plants living in them. Curiously, these 
ponds—of which there are four—are called ‘*the ponds of milk, 
which are on both sides of this god [Amon] when he rests in his 
temple.” One may wonder how it was possible to have ponds and 
a garden in such a desolate place as Deir el Bahari, at a mile 
distant from the nearest well in the cultivated land. I have not 
found any traces of the ponds, but I have proofs that vegetation 
was artificially sustained. On the lower platform there are several 
round pits sunk into the rock to a depth of about ten feet. They 
are full of Nile mud, hardened by the watering of the palm-trees 
or the vines planted in them. Several of the stumps were found 77 
situ. The natives told me that there are a great number of these 
pits, which they call sagyiehs, along the avenue where the Sphinxes 
stood. It is not impossible that in old times the Sphinxes couched 
under the shade of palm-trees and tamarisks, like the rams in front 
of the Pylons of the temples at Karnak. 

An interesting work, which will nave to be done next winter, 
now that the clearing is finished, is the sorting of the inscribed and 
sculptured stones, and, if possible, replacing them in their original 
positions. Coptic walls will have to be taken down, as the inhabi- 
tants of the convent have made the most barbarous use of interest- 
ing and fine sculptures. In the first year of the work I discovered 
a block belonging toa representation, at present unique, of an 
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obelisk being transported on a large boat. Its forepart only could 
be seen. Later on I found the rudder of the boat, but the middle 
part was still missing. It has now been found. The obelisk is 
seen nearly in its whole length; it is tied to its sledge by a long 
parallel rope, and at regular intervals by cross-ropes over each of 
the wedges on which the heavy monument rests. Another sculp- 
ture, the blocks which have been found in the basement of the 
Coptic tower, shows a sitting colossus on a boat towed along the 
river by two barges with many rowers. As we know where this 
sculpture belongs, it will be easy to put it back again. 

Where was the tomb of Hatshepsu? is a question that has often 
been asked. I am now able to point toa place, of which I shall 
not yet venture to say more than that it is not improbable that it 
was her tomb. In the passage between the retaining wall of the 
middle platform and the enclosure we came upon an inclined plane, 
cut in the rock and leading to the entrance of a large tomb. The 
rubbish was untouched; the slope had evidently been made for a 
large stone coffin. Everything seemed most promising; but when 
we had passed the entrance, we got into a long sloping shaft reach- 
ing nearly under the Hathor shrine. The shaft ended in a large 
chamber, in the middle of which lay a quite plain wooden rectan- 
gular eoffin, containing bones, and bearing only a few hieratic signs. 
Evidently this tomb had not been made for so poor a burial; and as 
there were no signs of plundering, the natural conclusion is, that 
the corpse for which it was destined never was put into it. If we 
remember the hatred with which Thothmes III pursued his aunt’s 
memory—his efforts not only to wipe away the record of her life, 
but even to annihilate her 4a, her ** double,” in the other world— 
can we suppose that he would have allowed her body to be buried 
sumptuously in the tomb which she had prepared? Would he not 
rather have destroyed her body or deprived her of burial? It is, 
therefore, not impossible that this tomb, discovered in the passage 
close to the Hathor shrine, was that which Hatshepsu had prepared 
for herself. 

The day before the date I had fixed for closing the work—while 
completing the clearing of the same passage—quite unexpectedly 
the workmen came upon a large foundation deposit in a small rock- 
cut pit, about three feet deep. The pit was covered with mats, 
under which lay first a few pots of common earthenware; after- 
wards, about fifty wooden objects, the models of an implement, 
the use of which I do not understand, and which we will call for 
the present winnowers. Each one of them bears the inscription: 
‘¢the good god Ramaka, the worshipper of Amon el Teren (Deir 
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el Bahari) ;” then we took out fifty wooden hoes, four bronze slabs, 
a hatchet, a knife, eight wooden models of adzes, and eight larger 
adzes with bronze blades; at the bottom ten little pots of alabaster, 
and also ten little baskets, which I regard as moulds for bread. All 
the wooden or bronze objects, and also the alabaster pots, bear the 
same inscription. These things have no artistic beauty; there is 
no precious metal or stone among them; but they are interesting as 
historical evidence. They are very similar to a set of deposits of 
Thothmes III., discovered by Mariette at Karnak, and now 
exhibited in the Ghizeh Museum. 

The principal work of next winter will consist in repairing and 
propping up walls which would go to ruin, and also in putting in 
their places all the inscriptions which we may be able to reconsti- 
tute. Hitherto travelers have often left Deir el Bahari unvisited ; 
it is now one of the most interesting sites on the west of Thebes. 


Epouvarp NAVILLE. 


PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 


wo the work of exploration does not cover in a strict sense 

such a subject as that of the Tabernacle yet the pages of 
our Quarterly Statement have always been open to such studies as 
illustrate the Scriptures by scientific methods. I wish therefore to 
speak of the last effort to construct a model of the Tabernacle 
according to the ‘pattern shown in the mount.” Many have 
attempted this, but have encountered difficulties which they could 
surmount only by disregarding some part of the descriptions given 
in the Bible or by Josephus, or else inventing something as neces- 
sary which they could take from no description. Thus I have seen 
the boards so erected that every one must have a nail put into the 
outside for a rope to be fastened thereto and go to a pin in the 
ground in order to prevent the board from falling inward, and then 
ropes ran across from board to board inside to keep them from fall- 
ing outward. Now there were no nails that we read of and no 
ropes that we read of. Consequently this is an unsatisfactory 
result. 

The attempt to which I would call attention has been made by 
the well known map-maker, Mr. G. W. Colton of New York, who 
is agent for our printed maps in this country. He set out with the 
idea that the description of the Bible is sufficient, especially when 
compared with the description of the Temple which was of double 
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the dimensions but of similar plan. He made a careful study of 
Josephus also and of modern writers. He found a new way of 
joining the planks at the corners which exactly carries out the 
description. Joined in this way as shown in his model, they not 
only fulfill the requirements of the text but stand so firmly that all 
need of ropes disappears at once. 

This is only a specimen of his success. The difficult problem of 
the loops and clasps seems to be cleared up at once by his arrange- 
ment, and the fastening is firm and beautiful. His manner of 
placing the goats’-hair curtains is remarkably ingenious and obeys 
the requirement that they cover the planks one cubit. It is only to 
the outer coverings of rams’-skins and tachash-skins that Mr. Colton 
attaches ropes and makes them cover and protect and steady the 
whole. On these skins he leaves no hair because they would so 
soon become unsightly. He inclines to think that the outmost 
covering was of goat-skins, so that the four layers of material were 
sheeps’ wool woven, goats’ wool woven, sheep skins and goat skins. 

The curtains of many colors are arranged from east to west with 
the cherubim embrcidered upon them going along the inner wall at 
the height of those on the mercy seat, thus corresponding with 
those on the Temple walls. 

Mr. Colton will publish his results when he has had time to pre- 
pare drawings; but, having seen his excellent work on the model, 
I feel that the good news of his results should be uttered. 

A photograph sent me from a Russian source in Jerusalem as 
that of the head of Herod has been carefully examined. The 
names written on the neck have been read ‘‘ Jesus-Herod.” Now 
no head of Herod on statue or coin is known to exist. This is the 
head of Hadrian found in 1874, and it can be easily verified. The 
photograph is a fraud, worthy of those who practice ‘‘ holy fire.” 

There is reason to fear that the plan of supplying our Quarterly 
Statements through the Bureau of International Exchange must be 
given up on account of delays which always occur in the transit 
through Washington and which would render our subscribers 
impatient. 

** More thorough Bible study” is announced as the purpose of a 
series of evening meetings at Nashua, N. H. That is wanted all 
round, less negative criticism and hasty declaration of what ‘‘could 
not be,” and more attention to the facts which our work is bringing 
to light. Our most earnest subscribers are pastors and superin- 
tendents of Sunday Schools. Every such school in larger churches 
should be a subscriber. 


, 
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Subscriptions gratefully acknowledged : 


Atterbury, Dr. W. W.,. . . . $5. McClintock, Mrs. A. T.,. . . . $5.00 
BO, © Bit ee ee ; McNary, J. M.,. . 2.50 
Baldwin, W. Hi. 2c ee . |. 5.00 
Barnfield, T. P.,.. . jot Mowmon, Dr. J. H.. . . ss 5.00 
Bigelow, Rev. D. W.,. . .. . . Pearson, Mrs. E, H.,. .... 5.00 
Blackwell, Miss F. W.,. . . . 5. Putnam, Rev. A. P., D. D.,. . 2.50 
Buncher, Charles,...... 5. Seward, Rev.S.S.,..... . 2.§0 
Carter, Rev. James, Sturges, E.B.,. 2 2 es ee 10.00 
Cong. Library, Boston,. . . . Thayer, Prof. J. H.,D.D.,.. . 5.00 
Dana, Miss E. E.,. ..... . Thompeen, Ji Aiys sw eee 2.50 
Demoeter, Ans 6 sc ee F Teromte 7. MCA. .. . + $0 
Easter, Rev. J., Ph. D., , Union Theol, Sem., Va.,. . . 2.50 
Farnam, Mrs, Henry, J Vaux, George, 5.00 
Gott, Bi Dy. st ee is ? I, Seas eg eke ace 5.00 
Gibbs, David, Jr.,... .. » 20. Wes WE, Was 5 6 4 oe 8 2.50 
Harding, Miss F.E.,. .... y Wilburn, Rev, B.R.,..... 5.00 
Johnston, Rev, J. A... .... R Williams, Mrs. E. A... ... . 5.00 
Tae, FOGG: Tiss kv ee , Wood, Frank, 2.50 
Lyon, Prof. D. L., Ph. D.,. . . 2. Wood, Mrs. Frank, 2.50 
Maitland, Alex.. . F Woodman, Rev. E. R.,. . . . 5.00 


While waiting eagerly for the April report of Dr. Bliss, let me 
remind subscribers that his book on Lachish will be sent for $1.10, 
that the plan of Jerusalem backed with linen will be sent for sixty 
cents, that the photograph of Lachish showing the cutting will be 
sent for thirty cents, Conder’s Judas Maccabeus for ninety eents, 
the photographs of inscriptions for fifteen cents each, index to 
Quarterly Statements for forty cents. 

I have also great pleasure in saying that new $5.00 subscribers 
will receive as a gift the new and fully illustrated volume, ‘* Thirty 
Years’ Work,” and that I have a full supply for others, at seventy- 
five cents for them, and one dollar. for non-subscribers. 


THEODORE F. WRIGHT, 


42 Quincy Street, Cambridge, Mass. U. S. Secretary. 





SUBSCRIPTIONS TO THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND AND ITS 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL SURVEY FUND. 
To the Editor of Biblia: 


The following subscriptions to the Egypt Exploration Fund, 
from March 2oth to April 2oth, are gratefully acknowledged : 
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Adams, Rev. W. W., D. D.. . $5.00 Johnston, William G., Esq. . . $5.00 
Ames, Mrs. James B 10.00 Knapp, Howard, Esq i 
ANDREWS, MRS. A.L.. . . 25.00 Little, Mrs. Stephen H.. . . . 5.00 
Andrews, Frank L., Esq. . . 5.00 Little, Mrs. Stephen H. (Atlas) 1.00 
Atkinson, John B. Esq.. . . . 5.00 MAC WHORTER, ALEXAN- 
Baker, Mrs. Richard 5-00 DER (Memorial) 
Barrow, Miss R. H, (Atlas). . 1.00 Morse, M. M., Esq. (Special 
Beasley, Mrs. T J Deir-el-Bahari Fund). . . . 5.00 
Bexley Hall Library, Kenyon, Osterhout Free Library. . . . 11.10 
College, Ohio Osterhout Free Library (Atlas) . 1.00 
BIGELOW, MRS. ANDREW . 25.00 PHIPPS,HENRY,JR... . . 25.00 
Cochrane, J. Lewis, Esq.,Chicago 5.00 Phipps, Henry, Jr. (Special Deir- 
Collingwood, F. Esq... . . - 5.00 el-Bahari Fund) F 
Cushing, Mrs. G. W. B, (1894-5) 10.00 Randolph, J. W. & Co. (Atlas) . 1.00 
Deats, H. E., Esq. (Special Deir- Rice, Mrs. Harriet S 
el-Bahari Fund) 
Deats, H. E. Esq / Savage, Prof. G. S. F., D. D.. 
Dike, Rev. Samuel F., D. D. Shane, Carlos W., Esq... . . 
(Atlas) . / Smith, Dr. Hugh M 
Easter, Rev, J., Ph.D... . . 5.00 Smith, Mrs. Hugh M. (Atlas) . 
Ellsworth, James W., Esq., Chi- Stechert, Gustav E, (Purchase of 
books) et oe 
Farnam, Mrs. Henry (Special Sterling, Mrs. Theodore (Atlas) 
Deir-el-Bahari Fund). . . .10.00 Thorndike, Mrs. J. H 
Fay, Joseph S., Esq. (Special Woodman, Rev. Edmund R.. . 
Deir-el-Bahari Fund). . . . 10.00 Woodman, Miss May Salome 
Fuller, William A., Esq.,Chicago 5.00 (Atlas) 
Hall, Rev. Thomas C., Chicago 5.00 Young Men’s Christian Associa- | 
Harrison, C. C., Esq 5.00 tion, New York (Atlas). . . 
Jewett, Prof. James R., Ph. D. . 5.00 


From March 20th to date I have received, very thankfully, 
these subscriptions to the Archeological Survey Fund: 


Adams, Rev. W. W., D. D.. . $5.00 Jewett, Prof. J. R., Ph. D.. . . $5.00 
Ames, Mrs. James B J Osterhout Free Library. . . . 15.00 
ANDREWS, MRS, A. L.. . . 25.00 Rice, Mrs. Harriet S 

Collingwood, F., Esq d Smith, Dr. Hugh M 

Deats, H. E., Esq r Stechert, Gustav E. (Purchase of 
Harvard University Library. . 5.00 o « « » £000 


A new Local Honorary Secretary is Rev. Jeremiah Zimmerman, 
D. D., of Syracuse, N. Y. More genuinely active secretaries, 
representing every large city of the land, are desired. Mrs. Hutch- 
inson, of Chicago, is a shining example of what an earnest and 
wise secretary can accomplish. 

The ** Morgan Dix Fund,” for the special work at the temple of 
Queen Hatasu, now numbers three subscribers, viz: Dr. Dix, 
Miss Mary A. Sharpe, and Mr. Charles W. Sloane. Seven more 
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names are needed to complete the ten persons giving conditionally 
$50.00 each. 

This fund of $500.00 when raised, will be a great financial factor 
in the important work to which it is dedicated. 

Our new circulars are now ready for distribution; and our Sec- 
retary, Miss Comyns, will gladly forward them to all inquirers. 


April 20, 1895. Witiiam C. WINsLow, 


Honorary Secretary. 


Office of Egypt Exploration Fund, 15 Blagden St., Boston. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


RADICAL CRITICISM. AN EXPOSITION AND EXAMINATION OF THE RADICAL CRITI- 
CAL THEORY CONCERNING THE LITERARY AND RELIGIOUS SYSTEM OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT SCRIPTURES. By FRANCIS R. BEATTIE, PROFESSOR OF SYSTEMATIC 
THEOLOGY AND APOLOGETICS IN THE LOUISVILLE PRESBYTERIAN THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY. 

Higher criticism has a well established meaning among biblical 
scholars. Unfortunately the term is too often used to shelter opin- 
ions about the Bible which are at variance with accepted beliefs. 
By the ‘*higher criticism” is meant a critical inquiry into the 
nature, origin, and date of the documents with which we are deal- 
ing, as well as into the historical value and credibility of the state- 
ments which they contain. By the term ‘lower criticism” is 
meant an investigation of the accuracy of the biblical text. With- 
out the ‘‘ lower criticism” the ‘*higher criticism” would not 
advance very far, as it is concerned wholly with philological and 
paleographical points, and minute researches into the character 
and trustworthiness of the text, and the exact significance of the 
language. 

Rationalistic criticism began in Germany with such men as 
Paulus, Eichorn, Semler, and DeWette. In Holland Kuenen of 
Leyden is an exponent of the advanced criticism, and we find the 
name of Robertson Smith of Aberdeen, who tried the impossible 
task of harmonizing the higher criticism with the distinctively 
supernatural origin of the Scriptures and their plenary inspiration. 
We find in Great Britain such men as Bruce of Glasgow, Driver 
and Cheyne of Oxford more or less in sympathy with advanced 
critical conclusions regarding Old Testament Scriptures, while in 
this country Professors Briggs, Smith, Toy, and others represent 
the same school of criticism. 
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Many lesser lights have adopted the new theories and their arro- 
gancy of tone has been productive of nothing but mischief. Dr. 
Beattie in the work before us acknowledges the necessity and valid- 
ity of the higher criticism. Genuine criticism is nothing but the 
search after truth, and of this there cannot be too much. But it is 
against the abuse of this science that Dr. Beattie’s book is directed. 
It is a theologian’s polemic against investigations which he regards 
as subversive of his system of theology. Dr. Beattie considers that 
the principles and methods of many of the critics are pregnant 
with serious danger to the very foundations of the Christian system. 
‘¢ Some of the assumptions made, towards the very bases of our 
religious faith, and the conclusions reached are often startling in 
their nature.” But it seems to us that the destructive criticism can 
be refuted only by a criticism which is as exact and as scientific in 
its methods as that of the radical critics. Misrepresentations, inac- 
curate statements, or bolstering up any particular form of theology 
is not criticism. Dr. Beattie is very conservative and evidently dis- 
likes very much to make any modifications in his dogmatic theology. 

The work is written in a popular style, in fact, the chapters first 
appeared in the Christian Observer, therefore one would not look in 
this work for a technical or a complete discussion of the important 
subjects with which they deal. 

But for a popular exposition of the subject of the higher criticism 
for the general reader, it will prove a very safe book. 

The book contains an introduction by Professor W. W. Moore, 
D.D., LL. D., of the Union Thological Seminary, Virginia. 

(New York and Chicago. The Fleming H. Revell Co. 12 mo., 


pp. 323. Price $1.50.) 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL NOTES. 


We have received from the author, ‘** De Hymnis in Solem sub 
Rege Amenophide IV Conceptis. Dissertatio inauguralis quam ad 
summos in Philosophia Honores in Universitate Berolinensi capes- 
sendos scripsit, James Henry Breasted, Dr. Phil.” 

Professor Breasted shows that there were two kinds of hymns of 
the Sun, the first being conceived by the king in which his name 
only appears. The others were written by the king’s sanction or 
with his approval, and contains prayers to the king, queen and sun. 
The work is summed up with the following ‘‘ Sententia Contro- 
verse,” or disputed opinions. I. ‘‘ The Egyptian participle, as in 
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the Hebrew and Arabic languages, is joined not only with the pro- 
noun absolute but also with the pronoun affixed. II. The begin- 
ing of the book of Daniel can be shown to be of later date in syntax, 
and although we disregard other points, especially in the order of 
the words. III. The Egyptian preposition m7, in the same manner 
as the comparative prepositions in the Semitic tongues, is derived 
from a word signifying ‘likeness.’ IV. The worship of one god 
celebrated by Amenophis IV., brought the greatest influence to the 
extension of the worship of the sun in the ensuing time.” 

Professor Breasted fills the chair of Egyptology at the Chicago 
University. He was a pupil of Prof. Erman, and has translated his 
Egyptian grammar, which was recently published. 


Professor Sayce, writing from Egypt, says: ‘*A week before 
my arrival at Esneh a curious discovery had been made by the fel- 
lahin about a mile west of the Mohammedan tombs which stand on 
the edge of the desert behind the town. They found there two 
subterranean coptic churches, and what was apparently the house 
of the priest, also subterranean, and all, of course, now buried 
under the sand. Such subterranean buildings must be of early 
date, as they imply that the Christians had to conceal themselves 
from persecution. Mr. Dienisch took me to see them; and he 
found that, since his previous visit, six days before, Mohammedan 
fanaticism had already defaced or destroyed most of the saints’ 
heads which covered the east wall of one of the churches. Fortu- 
nately Mr. Mallet, who has nearly accomplished his arduous task 
of copying the hieroglyphic texts in the temple of Esneh, accompa- 
nied Mr. Dienisch on his first visit and copied the coptic inscrip- 
tions. The paintings which remain are still as fresh as when they 
were first made, and are excellent specimens of Byzantine work. 

‘¢T have spent several days with Mr. Somers Clarke and Mr. 
Moore at El-Kab, where the excavations have brought to light 
another cartouche, that of Seti I., who must therefore be added to 
the list of the temple builders of Eileithyias. The fragments of a 
libation table have also been found, as well as an interesting statue 
in black stone of a ‘superintendent of the prophets of all the gods 
of Aa-ma-atue and chief prophet of Montu of Erment,’ who lived 
at El-Kab, where he was ‘superintendent of the workmen of the 
temple of Nekheb.’ His name was Maia, and his mother was one 
of the ‘chantresses’ of Sebek of Ombos. On the last day of the 
excavations two small fragments of Demotic ostraka turned up.” 
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The Hon. Joun Geo. Bourtnot, D.C.L., Litt.D., LL.D. 


Vice-President for Australia. 
JOSIAH MULLENS, Esq. 


Vice-President for Switzerland. 
M. CHARLES HENTSCH. 


Vice-President for France. 


Pror. Gaston Masrero, D.C.L., etc., Paris. CollégeZde France. Member of the 
Institute of France, etc., ete. 


Honorary Treasurer. 
HERBERT A. GRUEBER, Esq., F.S.A., the British Museum, London, W. C. 


Honorary Secretary and Honorary Treasurer for the United States. 
The Rev. WILLIAM C. WINSLow, D.D., 525 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Honorary Secretary for Great Britain. 
The late PROFESSOR POOLE, etc. 


Secretary in the Boston Office. 
Miss Mary B. Comyns, 15 Blagden Street, Boston, Mass. 


Secretary in the London Office. 
Miss EmIty PaTERSON, 37 Great Russell Street, London, W. C., England. 
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Epovarp NAVILLE, Ph.D., Litt.D. 
D. G. HoGarta, M.A., etc. 


Superintendent of Archeological Survey. 
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Editor of Hieroglyphic Documents. 
EpOUARD NAVILLE, Ph.D., Litt.D. 


Editor of Demotic Documents. 
Pror. E. REVILLOuT, Museum of the Louvre, Paris. 


Offices of the Egypt Exploration Fund. 


37 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W. C., AND 15 BLAGDEN STREET, BOSTON, Mass. 
U.S.A. 


THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 


This Society, founded in 1883 by Amelia B. Edwards, LL. D., R. Stuart Poole, 
LL. D., and Sir Erasmus Wilson, F. R. S. (who was its first President), was estab- 
lished for the purpose of promoting historical investigation in Egypt by means of 
systematically conducted explorations; {particular attention being given to sites 
which may be expected to throw light upon obscure questions of history and topo- 
graphy, such as those connected with the mysterious ‘‘ Hyksos” Period, the district 
of the Hebrew Sojourn, the route of the Exodus, and the early sources of Greek art. 
The work is conducted on the principle of careful examination of all details, and the 
preservation of objects discovered. These objects are of supreme value and interest, 
inasmuch as they illustrate the international influences of Egyptian, Greek, Assyrian, 
and Syrian styles; afford reliable data for the history of comparative art; reveal 
ancient technical processes; and yield invaluable examples of art in metal, stone and 
pottery. The metrological results are also of the highest importance, some thous- 
ands of weights having already been found. 


Explorers have been sent out every season; two, and sometimes three, conducting 
excavations in different parts of Egypt. Each year has been fruitful in discoveries. 
Much has been done towards the restoration of the ancient topography of Lower 
Egypt. The sites of famous cities have been identified; the Biblical Pithom-Succoth, 
the city of Goshen, the Greek Naukratis, and Daphne (identical with the Biblical 
Tahpanhes), have been discovered; statues and inscriptions, papyri, and beautiful 
objects in bronze and other metals, as well as in porcelain and glass, have been found; 
new and unexpected light (not less momentous, or likely to produce less effect on con- 
temporary criticism, than the discoveries of Dr. Schliemann in Greece and Asia) has 
been cast upon the ancient history of the Hebrews; the early stages of the Route of 
the Exodus have been defined, and its direction determined; several most important 
chapters in the history of Greek art and Greek epigraphy have been recovered from 
the ruins of Naukratis, Daphne, and Bubastis, and other sites; Ahnas, the Hanes of 
Isaiah, has yielded interesting monuments; Tell Basta, the Pi-Beseth of the Bible and 
Bubastis of the Greeks. has afforded ruins of peculiar significance and grandeur, 
inscribed with texts of absorbing value; and the recent excavation of the ruins of 
the temple built by Queen Hatasu, at Deir-el-Bahari (Thebes), mark a distinct and 
brilliant epoch in the history of exploration in the Valley of the Nile. 


THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF EGYPT. 


The Archeological Survey of Egypt, for which a special fund is provided, is of 
incomparable importance in many ways, and, in view of the wholesale and irrepar- 
able destruction of sculptures by Arabs, tourists and dealers in ‘‘ Antiques,” needs to 
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be pushed vigorously forward. The tombs of Beni Hasan and El Bersheh have now 
been scientifically surveyed, and their scenes and texts copied with absolute accuracy 
and in fullest detail. The pictures of life, ‘‘as it was,” 2500 B. C., are historically of 
great value. 


The Archeological Institute of America, on motion of Prof. Charles Eliot Norton, 
of Harvard, passed the following vote :— 


Resolved, That the Archxological Institute takes a deep interest in the Archeological Sur- 
vey of Egypt, undertaken by the Egypt Exploration Fund; and that it believes, in the words of 
the Fund, that it will be “a work welcome to all students of history, to all lovers of antiquity, 


to artists, archeologists, travelers, and the world at large; and that it should receive at the 
hands of an educated public a liberal and prompt support. 


THE BOOKS PUBLISHED. 


I. The Store City of Pithom. Thirteen plates and two maps. 
II. Tanis (Zoan). Part I. Nineteen plates and plans. Account of the greatest 
of all colossi is in this volume. 


{If. Naukratis. Part I. Fifty-one plates and plans, Valuable to students}in 
Greek arts, and all interested in antiques, such as coins, amulets, scarabs, pottery, 
etc., and in ancient epigraphy. 


LV. Goshen. Eleven plates, maps, and plans. 


VY. Tanis (Zoan). Part Il. Including Am and Tahpanhes. Sixty-three plates 
and plans. 


VI. Naukratis, Part II. Forty-tive plates. 


Vil. The City of Onias and the Mound of the Jew. Twenty-seven plates, 
Extra Volume. 


Vill. Bubastis. Part I. Sixty-three plates. 

1X. Two Hieroglyphic Papyri from Tanis, Fifteen plates. Extra Volume, 
X. Festival Hall of Osorkon II, (Bubastis, Part II). Thirty-nine plates. 
XI. Ahnas. Beautifully illustrated. 


XII. Deir el Bahari (Queen Hatasu’s Temple). Preliminary volume. Ffteen 
plates. 


Survey Volume I. The sculptures and pictures of Beni Hasan. Forty-nine plates. 
Very valuable and unique. 


Survey Volume II. Beni Hasan, Part II. Thirty-nine plates. 


Survey Volume III. El Bersheh, Part K Thirty-five plates. Transport of a 
Colossus portrayed. 


Survey Volume LY. El Bersheh. Part II. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS. 


I Atlas. An Atlas of Ancient Egypt with eight fine maps in colors; having 4 
complete index, geographical and historical notes, Biblical references, etc. Invalu- 
able to the historical reader and tourist. Price, $1.00. 
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II. The Season’s Work at Ahnas and Beni Hasan. 
late Amelia B. Edwards, L. H. D., etc. Price, 70 cents. 


Iif. Archeological Report (1892-3). 
70 cents. 


IV. Archeological Report (1893-4). 


Seven illustrations. 
Seven illustrations and maps. 


Price, 70 cents. 


y. Temple of Deir-el-Bahari, A guide to, with plan. Price, 15 cents. 


b@=The elaborate quarto volume upon a season’s exploration at any site cannot be 
published till the following year. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS AND BOOKS. 


Each donor or subscriber to the year’s Exploration of but $5 receives (1) the 
illustrated ‘*‘ Archeological Report;” (2) the elaborate illustrated quarto volume of 
the season; (3) the Annual Report, with lists of patrons and subscribers, lectures, 
account of annual meeting, balance sheet, etc. No other Archeological Society in the 
world gives so much for so little money. It is hoped, however, that all who can will 
subscribe liberally to the cause for itself. Patrons contribute not less than $25. 

The publications of the Funp are forwarded to libraries and individuals free of 
duty and postage. The volumes are handsome quartos, embellished with photo- 
graphs, photogravures, phototypes, photo-lithographic plates, and sometimes with 
colored plates, especially to illustrate facial and architectural characteristics. 


}@Back volumes can always be ordered. 


Address all inquiries, all orders for circulars or books, to the Egypt EXPLORATION 
Funp (Miss Mary B. Comyns, Secretary, in charge of the office), 15 Blagden Street, 
Boston, Mass. All checks to be made payable to Rev. William C. Winslow, Honorary 
Treasurer. 


Local Honorary Secretaries. 


Mrs. Charles L. Hutchinson, 2709 Prairie 
Ave., Chicago, IIL. 3 

Albert Aub, 43 East 83d St., New York, 
N, Y. 

Mrs. Howard Crosby, New York, N. Y. 

Mrs. Eugene A. Hoffman, New York, N.Y. 

- Rey. Frederick W. Taylor, D. D. Spring- 
fleld, Til. 

Prof. Howard Osgood, D. D., Rochester, 
| a 2 

Prof. James R. Jewett, Minnesota Uni- 
versity, St. Paul, Minn. 

Rey. J. E. Kittredge, D. D., Geneseo, N. Y. 

Rev. Edward Herbruck, Ph. D., 131 South 
Jefferson St., Dayton, Ohio. 

Hon. Chas. H. S. Davis, M. D., Ph. D., 
Meriden, Conn. 

Prof. James M. Hoppin, D. D., New 
Haven, Conn. 


Henry Phipps, Jr., Esq., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Cle rence H. Clark, Esq., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Geo. Douglas Miller, 125 State St., Albany. 

Mrs. Thomas E. Stillman, 95 Joralemon 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Mrs. J. H. Devereux, 882 Euclid Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Prof. Hiram H. Bice, Ph. D., St. Joseph, 
Mo. 

Rev. A. P. Putnam, D. D., Concord, Mass. 

Rev. Camben Cobern, Ph. D., 13 North 
St., Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

Miss Marie A. Molineux, Ph. D., Park 
St., West Roxbury, Mass. 

Mrs. Theodore A. Hopkins, 17 
Place, Rochester, N. Y. 

Francis Hall, Elmira, N. Y. 

Mrs. John J. Bagley, Detroit, Mich. 

Mrs. James B. Ames, Cambridge, Mass. 


Grove 
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Miss Georgia {Louise Leonard, Smithson- 
ian Institution, Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. M. D. Thompson, 137 High St., 
Hartford. 

Mrs. Mary Newbury Adams, 200 West 
llth St., Dubuque, Iowa. 

A. M. Switzer, 201 Centre Ave., Bay City, 
Michigan. 

Prof. R. G. Thwaites, Madison, Wiscon- 
sin. 

Rev. W. W. 
Mass. 

Miss Mary A. Sharpe, 25 West River St., 
Wilkesbarre, Pa. 

Prof. O. T. Mason, Ph. D., Smithsonian 
Institution, Washington, D. C. 

Charles Buncher, Detroit, Michigan. 

Mrs. George H. Christian, 404 South 8th 
St., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Miss Sarah H. Killikelly, 308 South Hi- 
land St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Prof. Charles C. Stearns, 126 Garden St., 
Hartford, Conn. 

Rev. S. D. Peet, Ph. D., editor of The 
American Antiquarian, Good Hope, Ill. 

Rev. H. L. Myrick, Sing Sing, N. Y. 


Adams, D. D., Fall River, 


Prof. Chas. M. Tyler, D. D., Ithaca, N. Y. 

Pres’t James Marshall, D. D., Cedar 
Rapids, Lowa. 

Gen. Chas. W. Darling, Utica, N. Y. 

Mrs. A. L. Andrews, ‘‘ The Reef,” New- 
port, R. I. 

Warren K. Moorehead, LL. D., editor of 
The Archeologist, Ohio State Univers- 
ity, Columbus, Ohio. 

Prof. J. Frederick Hopkins, Pratt Insti- 
tute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Rev. Charles J. Wood, D. D., York, Pa. 

Hon. Jeremiah Lynch, Bohemian Club, 
San Francisco. 

Mrs. Theodore Sterling, Gambier, Ohio. 

Mrs. John C. Merrill, Hotel Figuera, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

Pres’t Henry Morton, Ph. D., Stevens 
Institute of Technology, Hoboken, N. J. 

Miss Mary Eva Keys, Madison Read, E. 
Walnut Hills, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Mrs. Herbert C. Tolman, Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, Nashville, Tenn. 

Miss Sybil Carter, 23 Central Ave., St. 
Paul, Minn. 


a3 Entirely without endowment, this Society is absolutely dependent on voluntary sub- 
scriptions or donations for its books and explorations, even for this season’s labors. All 
services for the FunpD by its honorary officials are a gratuity. 





PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 


A Society for the accurate and system- 
atic investigation of the Archeology, the 
Topography, the Geology and Physical 
Geography, the Manners and Customs of 
the Holy Land, for Biblical Illustration. 

This Society was founded on June 22d, 


1865. It was established on the basis of 
the following rules: 

1. It was not to be a religious society. 
That is to say, it should not be pledged to 
advocate or attack any form of creed or 
doctrine. 

2. It was not to adopt or to defend any 
side in controversial matters. 

3. It wasto be conducted on strictly 
scientific principles. 

These ruies have been jealously observed. 

The best guarantee of the accuracy of 
the work done is found in the names and 


positions of the officers who have carried 
it out, and the travelers who have sent 
their observations to the committee. 
Among them are Col. Sir Charles Wilson, 
K.C.B., K.C.M.G., F.R.8S., LL. D., 
R. E. (the Surveyor of Jerusalem and Si- 
nai); Col. Sir Charles Warren, K. C. B., 
G.C.M.G., F.R.8., R. E., (who con- 
ducted the excavations of Jerusalem); Ma- 
jor Conder, R. E. (surveyor of Western 
Palestine and of the east country, unfin- 
ished) ; Lieut.-Col. Kitchener, C. M. G., R. 
E. (Surveyor with Major Conder); the late 
Major Anderson, C. M. G., R. E; Canon 
Tristram, F. R. 8.; Dr. Selah Merrill, of 
Andover, Mass., etc. 

Although the Society is not a religious 
society, strictly so-called, its work neces- 
sarily possesses unusual interest for Bible 
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Students, and its chief supporters are found 
among ministers of all denominations, who 
see in the results of the explorations many 
confirmations of the truth of Scripture. 

In the course of its twenty-five years 
existence, the Society, with limited funds 
at its disposal, has done an immense 
amount of work, and published the results 
in books, papers, maps, plans, and photo- 
graphs, primarily for the benefit of its sub- 
scribers, and also for the advantage of all 
students of the Sacred Scriptures. 

Among its chief operations may be enu- 
merated the following: 

1, ExoavaTIONS AT JERUSALEM.—These 
were conducted by Sir Charles Warren, and 
had very remarkable results. Jerusalem 
is now proved to be, to a great extent, a 
buried city, and the ancient foundations 
are in some places a hundred feet under- 
ground. The walls of the Temple enclo- 
sure have been examined down to the 
foundations, and the original masons’ 
marks found upon them. The contours of 
the rock, showing how the city was situa- 


ted before the valleys were filled up, have 


been ascertained. In consequence of these 
and other discoveries, many questions of 
the topography relating to the city, and all 
Bible references to locality, are now viewed 
in an entirely new light. 

2. »TuHe RECOVERY OF THE SYNAGOGUE 
or GALILEE, BY Str CHartes Witson.— 
Ruins of many of these structures still 
stand in Galilee. They have all been 
planned and sketched, and are found to be 
of considerable architectural pretensions. 
As one consequence of this work, the 
building in which Christ taught the peo- 
ple could now be reconstructed. 

3. Tue SurvEY oF WESTERN Patgs- 
TINE.—This work, occupying ten years in 
all, was carried out by Major Conder, R. 
E., and Lieut.-Col. Kitchener, R. E. Be- 
fore it was undertaken, many parts of Pal- 
estine were a terra tncognita—some names 
were filled in conjecturally, and 360 Scrip- 
ture places remained unknown. But now 
We possess a map, on the scale of one inch 
to the mile, as beautifully and accurately 
executed as the Ordnance map of England. 


In the course of the Survey, 172 of the 
missing Biblical sites were recovered and 
fixed. 


4. THe AronaoLoaioaAL Work or M. 
CLERMONT-GANNEAU.—Among the illustra- 
tions of the Bible furnished by this learned 
archeologist may be mentioned the Dis- 
covery of the Stone Zoheleth, the Inscrip- 
tions at Tell Jezer (Gezer), the Inscribed 
Stone of Herod’s Temple, the ‘‘Vase of 
Bezetha,” the ancient Jewish cemeteries at 
Jerusalem and Jaffa, &c. The famous 
Moabite Stone, the Inscribed Stone at the 
Pool of Siloam, the Hamath Inscriptions, 
and the Cromlechs and Dolmens of Moab, 
are additional archeological discoveries of 
incomparable importance due to other ex- 
plorers. Casts and drawings of these may 
be seen in the collection of the Fund. a 


5. Tue GroroaicaL Survey oF Pat- 
ESTINE, BY Pror. E. Hutt, F. R. 8.—The 
geological facts here brought forward 
throw new light on the route of the Exo- 
dus, and afford conclusive proof that the 
Cities of the Plain are not under the waters 
of the Dead Sea. 


These paragraphs will give the reader 
some little—very little—idea of the Socie- 
ty’s work in the past. Before us lies work 
not less important. 


~ 


6. ExXoavaATIONS AT JERUSALEM are car- 
ried on from time to time as opportunity 
permits, and recorded in the Quarterly 
Statement, as also are all discoveries made 
during alterations in and outside the city. 

7. Tue Survey on THE East or Jor- 
DAN, where scores of Scripture sites remain 
to be fixed, and where the country is even 
more thickly strewn with ruins than on the 
western side, is to be resumed when per- 
mission can be obtained. It was amid the 
ruins of Dibon, by the brook Arnon, that 
the Moabite Stone was found in 1868, and 
at Amman Major Conder discovered the 
Sassanian monument which is described in 
his book, ‘‘Heth and Moab,” as well as an 
immense number of rude stone monu- 
ments. It is confidently believed that a 
complete survey of this region would lead 
to very important discoveries. 
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8. Inquiry into Manners ANv Cus- 
toms, Proverss, LEGENDS, TRADITIONS, 
&o.—Readers of Dr. Thomson’s ‘The 
Land and the Book,” or the Rev. J. Neil’s 
‘*Palestine Explored,” will know what 
vivid light is often thrown upon whole 
classes of Scripture Texts by the accurate 
observation of the customs of the people. 
Yet no inquiry of this sort has ever been 
carried out systematically over the entire 
country. The Committee have made ar- 
rangements for conducting a scientific ex- 
amination into all these points by means of 
questions drawn up with the assistance of 
the President of the Archeological Soci- 
ety, the Director of the Folk-Lore Society, 
the Secretary of the Bible Society, and 
others. 


It cannot be too strongly urged that no 
time should be lost in pursuing the explo- 
rations, for the vandalism of the East, and 
the newly imported civilization of the 
West, together, are fast destroying what 
ever records of the past lie exposed. 


All subscriptions for the Palestine Ex- 
ploration Fund should be sent to Prof. 


Theodore F. Wright, 42 Quincy Street, 
Cambridge, Mass., the Honorary Secre- 
tary of the Fund for the United States, 
and from whom all circulars and other in- 
formation in regard to the fund can be 
obtained. 

1. Subscribers of five dollars a year are en- 
titled to receive— 

(1) Post free the ‘‘Quarterly Statement,”’ 
which is the journal of the Society, 
and contains the reports of work done 
by its azents, and a record of all dis- 
coveries made in the Holy Land. 

(2) The maps published by the Society 
at a greatly reduced price. 

(8) Post free on application, a copy of 
the following works :— 

Schumacher's “Pella, the First Retreat 
of the Christians.” 

Schumacher’s ‘‘ Ajlin ‘within the 
Decapolis.’” 

(4) Copies of the othvr books issued by 
the Society at reduced prices. 

2. Subscribers of $2.50 annually receive 
the “Quarterly Statements’’ free, and 
are entitled to the books and maps at 
the reduced price. 
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THE ANCIENT EGYPTIAN 


BOOK OF THE DEA 


Edited, with Introduction, by 
DR. CHAS. H. S. DAVIS. 


——_-+ 0 e_—_— 


The Book of the Bead is the most ancient and most 
important of the religious texts which have come down to the present day, 
as regards the extent and variety of information that it affords. 


This celebrated Egyptian theological work, and the oldest book in the 
world, isa group of Hermetic books which has been called the Funeral 
Ritual, or Book of the Dead, and was considered by the Egyptians as 
an inspired work, and for over 5,000 years its prayers and hymns and 
litanies were in use. Some chapters of the book declare that they were 


written by God Himself, and that they reveal His will and the divine 
mysteries to man. 


—- 
ANALY? 
The Egyptian title was /\ <>» | **The Manifestation of 
Light,” or in other words, the Book revealing light to the soul. The 


book was destined to instruct the soul in that which would befall it after 
death, and its contents informed the reader what he would have to be 
passed through, and their efficacy secured him against the dangers feared, 
and assured to him blessings desired. 


The Book of the Dead gives us the completest account of primitive 
belief. We learn from this remarkable book that the standard of morality 
with the ancient Egyptians was very high. ‘*Not one of the Christian 
virtues,” writes Chabas, ‘‘is forgotten in the Egyptian code: piety, charity, 
gentleness, self-command in word and action, chastity, the protection of the 
weak, benevolence towards the. needy, deference to superiors, respect for 
property in its minutest details,” etc. It shows that thousands of years 
before Christ the Egyptians held lofty conceptions of the Deity; that they 
believed in one God, self-existent and omnipotent: and that their moral 
ideas were of the purest and best. 


Only two translations of the entire work have been completed: one in 
English by Dr. Birch in 1867, which is very inaccurate, and now very 
scarce, and the other in French by M. Paul Pierret, in 1882. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons have issued the most complete edition 
of the Book of the Dead ever published. 


The 79 plates of the Great Turin Papyrus, giving the 167 chapters 
complete, taken from Lepsius’ Das Todtenbuch der Aegypter nach dem 
Hieroglyphischen Papyrus in Turin, and the 20 plates of the Louvre Papyrus, 
taken from E. de Rougé’s Rituel funéraire des Anciens Egyptiens, publie 
@apres le Papyrus du Louvre, are reproduced by the photo-engraving pro- 
cess in fac-simile. M. de Rougé’s work was Jpublished at $26.00, and 
Lepsius’ book at $8.00, and both are out of print, and would cost much 
more to procure them now. 


In order that the mythology and symbolism of the Book of the Dead 
may be thoroughly comprehended, an account is given of the Religion and 
Mythology of the Ancient Egyptians, with chapters on Animal Worship, 
the Egyptian Pantheon, Symbolism of the Book of the Dead, etc. 


The size of the 99 plates will be 7 x 10 inches, and the book will be 
printed in quarto form, 9 x 12 inches, on superfine book paper, and bound 
in cloth. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS. 


1.—The Religious Beliefs of Primitive V.—The Symbolism of the Book of the 
Peoples. Dead, 


Il.—The Religion of Ancient Egypt. Vi.—Translation of the Book of the 
Dead. 


I1I1.—Animal Worship in Ancient Egypt. 
VII.—Index to all of the words contained 


IV.—The Egyptian Pantheon. in the Turin Papyrus. 


Subscriptions payable on delivery of the book. 
PUBLISHED BY 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 and 29 West Twenty-third Street, 


24 Bedford Street, Strand, NEW YORK, 
LONDON, W. C. 


A Prospectus sent on application. 


Third Edition now ready. Third Edition, Price, $6.00. 





